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for the beguilement of Europeans, the Central
Government's intention and ability to redress all
grievances and initiate all reforms; but more than
once, in moments of frankness and apparent sincerity,
he confessed to foreigners with whom he was on
familiar terms that, so long as every province remained
a law unto itself, no substantial progress could be
achieved either in administration, finance, or national
defences. As far as China's internal government was
concerned, he became convinced in later life that
nothing but centralised autocracy, tempered by some
sort of constitutional procedure, could keep the
country together in the face of the disintegrating
influences threatening it from without; the educa-
tional and other reforms which he advocated all
point to this conclusion. Centralisation, in fact, had
become necessary, to enable the Chinese people to
adapt themselves to their changed and changing
environment. After his return from concluding the
humiliating Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, these
truths came home to Li in his old age with a new force
of bitterness ; they were further emphasised by the
rapid growth of the Cantonese revolutionary move-
ment in 1898 and by the Boxer rising in 1900* The
lesson which he learned, all too late, was not lost
upon his prottgt and successor, the Viceroy and
Emperor-aspirant, Yuan Shih-k'ai, whose efforts at
fiscal centralisation were unremitting and, on the whole,
aot unsuccessful. But neither of these highly-gifted
men, wiser in so many ways than their generation^
could hope by exhortation or example suddenly to
change the ingrained character and custom of -the
race. And in many respects they themselves fre*
(jtiently testified, by their own careers and ccmdiaict*